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Fur  the  Repertory, 

A  BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  REASONS  FOR  NOT  BEUEVINO  THE 

Doctrine  of  22nTilrfii9  fHi'scri). 

"  (Ao.  I.) 

The  writer  of  tliis  Article  is  far  from  inlcntling  to  exhiLit 
all  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  cmlless  misery,  or  to 
produce  all  the  evidence  in  favor  of  I’niversal  Kestora- 
tion  ;  he  only  proposes  to  give  a  hrief  statement  of  some  of 
the  principal  reasons  which  weigh  against  the  one,  and  tend 
to  support  the  other.  In  treating  this  subject,  he  intends  to 
be  governed  by  Christian  candor,  but  still  he  will  endeavor 
to  state  the  objections  in  their  full  force. 

1.  JVe  do  not  helicze  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery  ;  hecavsr 
it  involves  principles  rehich  shock  every  feelinff  of  humanity,  and 
fire  contradictory  in  themselves.  It  is  an  essential  ingredHuit 
in  the  doctrine  of  endless  misery,  that  the  sufVering  of  the 
damned  augments  the  joys  of  heaven  !  'J'his  is  strenuouslv 
contended  for  b^  those  w  ho  stile  themselves  orthodox^  at  the 
present  day.  ^i'hey  assert  that  the  good  of  the  universe 
recjuires  the  endless  torment  of  a  part  of  mankind,  and  that 
every  degree  of  misery  in  hell  w  ill  produce  corresponding 
degrees  of  joy  in  heaven.  1  am  sensifilc  that  the  liberal 
part  (if  sucli  they  can  be  called)  of  the  advocates  for  end¬ 
less  miscr^^iisclaim  such  principles,  but  still,  I  think  their 
doctrine  necessarily  involves  them.  Although  they  gene¬ 
rally  reject  the  notion  of  God's  universal  decrees,  they  still 
contend  that  (iod  overrules  all  things  for  good.  'I’his  is  not 
only  contended  for  in  direct  form,  but  is  a  principle  recog¬ 
nized  in  almost  all  their  arguments.  Now  if  all  things  aif; 
OveiTuU  d  for  good,  it  i<  ceriain  that  tlic  iniserv  of  the  w  i/  |< 
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cd  will  increase  the  joy  of  the  saints.  If  Cod  overrules 
oodicss  misery  lor  good,  some  happiness  must  result  from  it, 
and  this  happiness  must  be  enjoyed  by  the  saints ;  for  surely 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  wicked  are  made  happy  by  being 
eternally  punished.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  endless  mise- 
ry,  on  any  system,  involves  the  principles  above  mentioned. 
But  what  heart  warmed  by  the  love  of  Cod,  can  rejoice  at 
the  endless,  unspeakable  torment  of  a  great  part  of  man¬ 
kind  ?  Can  the  saints  in  glory  be  so  destitute  of  charity,  so 
devoid  of  those  principles  of  aft'ection  and  feelings  of  benev¬ 
olence  which  the  gospel  enjoins,  as  to  exult  at  the  intolera¬ 
ble  suficringof  their  own  nearest  and  dearest  earthly  friends 
and  connexions  ?  If  the  saints  in  heaven  can  rejoice  eternal¬ 
ly  at  the  sight  of  unspeakable  anguish,  they  must  be  vastly 
more  inhuman  than  the  most  hardened  wretch  ever  resident 
upon  earth  ;  and  one  would  think  better  qualified  for  the 
society  of  merciless  demons,  than  for  that  of  the  merciful 
(iod,  and  his  compassionate  Son.  Men  in  this  state  cannot 
enjoy  happiness  from  the  reflection  that  their  best  friends 
will  be  a  prey  to  never  ending  torture  ;  and  unless  they  be 
more  unfeeling  and  conse(|uently  less  virtuous,  in  heaven 
than  on  earth,  this  can  never  be  the  case  there.  Shall 
we  ascribe  such  inhuman  feelings  to  the  angels  in  light,  es¬ 
pecially  when  Jesus  hath  told  us,  that  they  will  be  so  virtu¬ 
ous,  so  desirous  of  the  happiness  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
that  the  repentance  of  a  single  individual  would  fill  the 
courts  of  heaven  with  an  ecstacy  of  joy?  See  Luke  15.  10. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  happiness  of  the  whole  universe 
requires  the  misery  of  a  part  of  mankind!  What  can  be 
more  absurd  than  this?  Every  whole  is  made  up  of  parts; 
and  the  happiness  or  misery^  of  the  whole  must  be  the  hap¬ 
piness  or  misery  of  all  the  parts  which  compose  this  whole. 
The  whole  universe  is  made  up  of  individuals,  and  the 
greatest  happiness  of  this  universe  must  be  the  happiness  ol 
every  individual  composing  this  universe.  Can  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  universe  require  the  endless  anguish  of  a 
great  part  of  the  members  of  which  the  universe  is  com¬ 
posed  ?  We  might  as  well  pretend  the  greatest  happiness  of 
a  human  body  required  llie  extreme  misery  of  a  part  of  the 
members  which  compose  this  body.  It  is  obvious  from  the 
figure  introduced,  that  the  happiness  of  the  members  would 
be  the  happiness  of  the  body,  and  the  pain  of  the  members 
would  be  the  pain  of  the  body.  And  so  it  is  with  the  uni¬ 
verse  ;  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  universe  can  no  mori 
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(  onsist  with  the  misery  of  a  part  of  its  own  menihcrs,  than 
the  greatest  happiness  of  a  human  body  can  consist  with 
the  pain  of  its  members.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  con¬ 
fute  this  absurd  notion.  Confute  did  1  say  ?  it  needs  iu» 
other  confutation  than  the  bare  statement  of  the  proposition. 
For  the  notion  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  whole  n  - 
(fuires  the  endless  sun'ering  of  a  part,  and  that  the  saints  in 
heaven  will  rejoice  at  the  torment  of  the  damned, 

Is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mein, 

To  be  rejected,  needs  but  to  be  seen.” 

Now  it  appears  that  the  doctrine  of  endless  iniserj'  must 
stand  or  fall  with  the  notions  above  stated.  Fvery  person 
who  is  not  prepared  to  acknowledge  that  the  saints  in  glory 
will  rejoice  at  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  and  that  the  great¬ 
est  happiness  of  the  whole  reijuircs  the  endless  torture  of  a 
great  part  of  the  members  which  compose  it,  must,  if  con¬ 
sistent,  reject  the  doctrine  of  never  ending  misery. 

2.  fVe  do  not  believe  the  doctrine  of  endless  miserif^  because  it 
is  not  compatible  ivtlh  the  acknoicledged  attributes  of  the  Deity. 
That  (iod  is  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  pow¬ 
er,  the  scriptures  abundantly  assert,  and  all  Christians  ad¬ 
mit.  Now  if  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  goodness,  he  would 
desire  the  happiness  of  every  individual ;  and  if  he  is  a  be¬ 
ing  of  infinite  wisdom,  he  would  lay  his  plan  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  forbid  disappointment ;  and  if  he  is  a  being  ot 
almighty  power,  he  could  carry  his  plan  into  execution.  To 
say  that  God  does  not  desire  the  happiness  of  all,  is  to  deny 
liis  infinite  goodness. 

To  say  tliat  he  is  frustrated  in  his  scheme,  is  to  deny  his 
infinite  wisdom. 

To  admit,  as  most  Christians  do,  the  benevolence  of  the 
design  and  the  wisdom  of  the  plan,  and  yet  to  contend,  that 
all  will  not  be  made  hajipy,  is  to  deny  his  almighty  power. 
All  therefore,  who  believe  in  endless  sulVering,  must,  if  con¬ 
sistent,  deny  either  the  infinite  goodness,  wisdom  or  power 
of  the  Almighty. 

Again  ;  the  scriptures  assure  us  that  (iod  loved  us,  when 
we  were  ungod/y,  sinners^  and  enemies  (See  Horn,  b,  (>,  H,  10, 
and  Eph.  2.  5,  C.)  Now  all  professed  Christians  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  God  is  an  unchangeable  being ;  and  if  he  loved 
his  creatures  when  they  were  dead  in  sin,  it  is  certain 
that  he  will  love  them  eternally,  and  conscfjucntly  he  will 
not  make  them  endlessly  unhappy. 
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3.  He  do  not  believe  that  any  will  be  cast  off  for  ever;  because^ 
Hod  desires  the  happiness  of  all.  ‘‘As  I  live,  saith  tlic  Lord,  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but  that  he 
turn  and  live.”  “  He  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish, 
but  that  all  should  come  to  re[)entancc.”  “He  will  have 
all  men  to  be  saved,  and  come  to  the  knowledge  cf  the 
truth.”  FVom  these  texts  it  is  plain  that  God  desires  the 
happiness  of  all.  It  is  his  will  and  pleasure  that  all  should 
repent  and  live,  and  will  not  his  pleasure  be  accomplished? 
Let  him  answer  for  himself.  “  My  council  shall  stand,  and 
f  will  do  all  my  pleasure*'^  It  is  God’s  will  that  all  should  be 
made  happy,  and  the  apostle  saith,  “  he  worketh  all  things 
after  the  council  of  his  own  will,'*''  It  is  evident  therefore, 
that  all  rebellion  will  cease,  and  eternal  blessedness  will  be 
the  portion  of  all  men. 

4.  We  do  not  believe  that  a  part  only  7cill  be  7nade  happy  ; 
because  Christ  died  for  all  men.  I'hcre  is  no  trulh  more 
clearly  revealed  in  the  scriptures  than  the  universality  of  the 
atonement.  We  are  not  only  tcld  that  Christ  died  for  “sin¬ 
ners,”  and  the  “  ungodly,”  but  that  he  “  gave  himself  a  ran¬ 
som  for  allf  “  tasted  death  for  every  manf  and  “  is  the  pro¬ 
pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  zuhole  zcorld.'"  Now  if  God  had 
reprobated  a  part  of  mankind  to  ceaseless  anguish,  would  he 
have  sent  his  Son  to  die  for  all  men  ?  We  cast  a  reproach 
uj)on  the  economy  of  God,  by  saying  that  he  sent  his  Son 
to  die  for  those  whom  he  had  decreed  should  perish  for¬ 
ever.  If  all  men  are  not  made  eventually  happy,  then 
Christ  died  in  vain  ;  for  certainly  it  must  be  in  vain  to  those 
who  arc  endlessly  unhappy.  Since  God  has  already  given 
us  the  primary  blessing  (his  son  .lesus)  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  he  will  withhold  the  secondary.  Now  those 
who  contend  for  the  salvation  of  the  elect,  rely  entirely  on 
the  death  of  Christ.  Hut  if  the  salvation  of  the  elect  is 
certain,  because  Christ  died  for  them,  then  the  happiness  of 
all  men  is  certain,  for  we  have  already  shown  that  he  died 
for  all  men,  that  “  he  might  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth.'"' 

5.  JVc  do  not  believe  that  a  part  are  to  welter  in  the  gulph  of 
endless  dispair ;  because  the  gospel  was  to  be  preached  to  alt  men, 
and  all  are  called  upon  to  repent  and  believe,  .lesus  directed 
his  disciples  lo  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  gospel 
to  every  creature and  their  preaching  was  “  repent  ye,  and 
believe  the  gospel.”  The  apostle  saith.  “  God  commands  all 
men,  evenj  where  to  re|)ent.”  W'hy  should  the  gospel  be 
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preached  to  all,  if  a  part  only  have  an  interest  therein  ? 
vVhy  should  God  use  the  means  to  render  all  hapjiy,  unless 
it  were  his  intention  to  make  all  partakers  of  enjoyment. 
We  arc  all  commanded  to  believe  in  Christ  to  the  salvation 
of  our  souls — to  trust  in  the  record  which  God  hath  tciven 
of  his  Son,  “  and  this  is,  the  record  that  God  hath  given  us 
eternal  life,  and  tliis  life  is  in  his  Son.*’ 

These  considerations  go  directly  to  show  tliat,  although 
men  may  be  subjected  to  a  state  of  sulleriiig  apportioned  to 
their  deserts,  that  their  punishment  will  be  limited  by  the 
exercise  of  mercy,  which  will  bring  all  men  to  the  presence 
and  favor  of  (iod.  This  subject  will  be  restiined  in  tlw 
next  communication.  C  *  H. 


(Thn'sitCan  HihrrtP. 

(COXCI.UDKD.) 

Wc  shall  proceed  to  show  in  the  second  place,  that  there 
is  a  possibility  and  even  some  danger,  that  our  liberty  may 
be  used  as  an  occasion  to  sin. 

W'e  enter  upon  this  proposition  with  a  firm  conviction, 
that  the  section  of  the  text,  on  which  it  is  ibunded  is  a  need¬ 
ful  caution,  arising  from  circumstances  and  facts,  which  it  is 
neither  our  duty  nor  interest  to  deny  nor  disguise.  J)irec- 
lions  to  caution  and  care  always  imply  danger.  And  we 
must  have  a  very  low  opinion  of  a  writer,  who  should  fill 
his  pages  with  exhortations  to  steadfastness,  when  there  was 
no  danger  of  falling;  with  cautions  against  the  abuse  of 
Christian  liberty,  when  really  such  an  abuse  was  impossi¬ 
ble.  To  do  this  would  be  a  foolish  trilling  with  mankind  ; 
it  would  be  mere  verbiage,  w  hich,  to  say  nothing  of  inspira¬ 
tion,  would  impeach  the  understanding,  if  not  the  heart  of 
the  writer.  We  may  be  told  on  one  hand,  that  if  a  man  is 
once  converted,  he  w  ill  always  remain  holy  :  he  is  for  ever 
safe.  Yet  wc  know'  that  the  cautions,  which  are  recoiled 
in  scripture  were  directed  to  Christians.  We  may  be  told 
again,  “that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  to  repentance,’*  and 
that  the  grace  of  (lod,  that  brought  salvation  teaches  to 
“  deny  ungodliness  and  worldly  lust.”  'I  hese  declarations 
arc  undoubtedly  true;  but  they  only  describe  tlnr  moral 
tendency  of  the  C’hristian  doctrine  ;  they  were  not  designed 
to  express  the  w  eakness  and  fallil>ility  of  man,  nor  to  dr- 
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scribe  the  propensity  of  his  nature  to  abuse  and  pervert  the 
best  gifts  of  God.  The  above  })assagcs  belong  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  class  of  scriptures;  while  those  like  our  text  fall  within 
another  class.  \Vc  admit  that  divine  goodness  leads  to 
moral  virtue;  but  are  we  always  subject  to  its  guidance  ? 
Are  there  no  by-paths  in  our  course,  into  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  turn.  We  admit  the  efliciency  of  Evangelical 
grace,  to  teach  the  denial  of  vicious  and  impure  practices ; 
})Ut  docs  it  follow  that  he  who  has  been  made  partaker  of 
this  grace,  is  at  all  times  subject  to  its  instructions?  Is  there 
no  danger,  that  he  may  turn  aside  from  the  simplicity  of 
Christ?  If  ihere  be  not,  then  indeed,  the  passage  before  us, 
and  all  of  a  similar  character  arc  wholly  unmeaning,  and 
incapable  of  application. 

It  may  be  cmjuired  here,  how  Christian  liberty  can  be 
used  for  an  occasion  to  sin.  You  probably  wish  the  mode 
and  manner  in  which  this  can  take  place,  to  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  not  uncommon  with  human  beings,  when 
they  have  sufl'ered  restraint  and  been  in  bondage,  to  be  so 
delighted  with  liberty  when  they  obtain  it,  as  to  feel  and 
act  as  though  it  were  impossible  to  have  too  much  ;  or  abuse 
what  they  enjoy.  Licentiousness  seems,  in  many  cases,  to 
be  an  extreme,  directly  opposite  to  undue  restraint.  When 
a  nation  which  has  long  groaned  under  the  iron  rod  of  ty¬ 
ranny,  gains  its  liberties,  it  must  possess  a  large  share  of 
intelligence  and  moral  virtue,  if  it  does  not  run  into  excesses 
and  disorders,  as  fatal  to  its  happiness,  as  the  evils  it  has 
just  escaped.  History  proves  that  anarchy  and  licentious¬ 
ness  have  often  followed  the  change  from  bondage  to  free¬ 
dom.  It  is  proper,  in  all  cases,  to  speak  of  man  as  he  is. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  a  fancied  and  false  security. 
Self  confidence  has  ruined  as  many  at  least,  as  diffidence 
and  distrust.  It  caused  Peter  his  bitter  tears  of  repentance, 
and  wrung  his  heart  with  severe  anguish. 

The  minds  of  many  have  been  actuated  with  the  belief, 
that  never  ending  misery  will  be  the  consecjuence  of  sin ; 
and  they  have  been  in  l3ondage,  unknowing  of  the  liberty 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Their  labor  has  been  hard,  their 
toil  severe.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  men,  who  have 
experienced  an  emancipation  from  this  thraldom,  can  be  in¬ 
sensible  to  their  deliverance  ;  they  must,  they  will  feel  de¬ 
lighted  with  their  freedom.  But  is  there  therefore  nothing 
to  fear,  because  the  mind  is  delivered  from  the  fear  of  an 
imaginary  evil?  Is  there  no  danger  from  any  quarter,  be- 
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cause  none  need  be  apprehended  from  that  wliicli  has  caus¬ 
ed  so  much  anxiety?  Are  no  latent  enemies  lurking  within 
us,  which  retjuire  to  be  watched  and  guarded  at  every 
point  ?  In  a  word,  is  it  imjiossible  for  us  to  misuse  the  new  ly 
acfjuircd  freedom,  and  thus  give  cause  for  the  application 
of  that  scripture,  ‘‘  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than 
the  first?” 

In  former  times,  the  world  was  considered  as  compos€‘d 
of  tw'o  characters,  pharisees  and  [lublicans.  The  first  were 
rigid,  austere  and  punctilious,  without  any  of  the  liberty  of 
the  gospel  ;  the  last  had  no  religion,  and  pretended  to  none, 
and  they  seemed  given  up  to  licentiousness,  w  Inch,  howev¬ 
er,  they  thought  w'as  liberty.  '^I'liere  was  then,  and  has 
ever  been  since,  such  a  thing  as  conversion  from  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  publican  to  those  of  the  pharisees.  Hut  this 
conversion  was  not  evangelical,  'i'he  conversion  from  a 
pharisee  to  a  publican,  w’hich  is  certainly  possible,  is  (jiiite 
as  remote  from  the  genuine  change  as  the  other,  'J'hc 
character  of  a  true  disciple  lies  between  the  two  preceding. 
Let  him  take  the  docility  and  unostentatious  temfier,  w  hich 
is  comparatively  ascribed  to  the  publican,  with  all  the  punc¬ 
tiliousness  in  real  duty,  w  hich  the  pharisee  exemplified,  in 
mere  externals,  and  he  will  come  as  near  “  an  Israelite  in¬ 
deed,”  as  humanity  is  capable. 

I  wdsh  it  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  the  text,  and  the 
discourse  which  has  followed  it,  are  directed  to  the  ('hris- 
lian  character.  They  are  not  reprehensivc,  but  cautionary, 
'riiey  arc  intended  to  excite,  and  keep  alive  a  spirit  of 
watchfulness.  And  as  we  profess  to  be  ‘‘called  with  a  high 
and  holy  vocation,  of  glory  and  virtue,”  let  us  be  careful 
“  to  walk  worthy  of  it,”  having  our  loins  girded,  and  our 
lamps  burning.” 

The  service  w  hich  the  gospel  makes  incumbent  on  us,  i.-* 
the  service  of  love.  *  'J’his  stands  opj)osed,  through  the  w  hole 
bible,  to  every  abuse  of  our  Christian  liberty,  to  ail  practirrs 
incompatibh;  with  religion.  **  Hy  love  serve  one  another.” 
It  is  the  principle  w'hich  will  yireserve  the  mind  from  waver¬ 
ing ;  it  is  this  w  hich  will  actuate  it  to  watchfulness  against 
temptation,  and  secure  it  from  (he  influence  of  error  and 
corruption.  “Whoso  looketh  into  the  perfect  law  of  lilnTty, 
and  continueth  therein,  being  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  .i 
doer  of  the  word,  this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed." 
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To  render  men  true  Christians,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  imitate  Christ:  and  to  inculcate  this 
imitation  with  any  prospect  of  success,  we  must  hold  up 
those  parts  of  our  Lord’s  character  which  are  capable  of 
being  copied  in  the  Christian  life.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  Jesus,  which  strikes  us  more  sensibly,  or  is  more 
insisted  upon  in  the  gospel,  than  the  love  which  he  evinced 
in  his  life  and  conduct,  in  his  suflerings  and  death.  This  is 
that  princi})le  which  we  are  most  urgently  called  to  exhibit 
both  in  our  private  and  public  characters,  as  Christians ; 
and  it  is  that  which  is  declared  to  possess  the  most  powerful 
influence  on  the  mind.  The  love  of  Christ,”  says  Paul, 
‘‘constraincth  us.” 

In  the  views  that  we  take  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  necessa¬ 
ry  to  consider  the  voluntary  suflerings  and  death  of  our 
Lord,  w  hich  arc  allowed  to  have  been  proofs  of  his  afl’ection 
to  the  world,  to  give  evidence  of  his  having  died  as  a  victim 
to  incensed  justice,  or  as  having  suflered  vicariously  for  the 
sins  of  mankind.  To  derive  advantage  from  the  acts  of  an¬ 
other,  by  conducting  in  a  similar  manner,  wc  must  feel, 
that  his  example  is  within  our  reach ;  and  if  we  would  be 
stimulated  to  action  from  the  motives  and  principles  which 
govern  the  Conduct  of  those  whom  we  arc  willing  to  con¬ 
sider  as  models,  those  motives  and  j)rinciples  must  be 
brought  down  to  a  level  with  our  capacities,  powers,  and 
means  of  application.  It  was,  therefore,  the  same  benevo¬ 
lence  which  inspired  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  induced  him  to 
surrender  his  life  in  the  cause  of  righteousness  and  tnith, 
that  constrained”  the  primitive  Christians  to  live  to  God, 
to  endure  shame,  reproach  and  calumn}",  and  even  to  meet 
death  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  their  Master's  cause.  Their 
argument  was  this ;  “  if  he  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  we 
ought  also  to  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  brethren.”  It  is 
nnnarkable,  that  the  ScrijKures  uniformly  convey  the  idea 
of  a  “  fellowship,”  or  participating  w  ith  Christ  and  his  ser- 
vanls  in  sufl’ering,  in  glory,  and  in  reward.  “  Unto  you  it  is 
given  in  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  him,  but  also 
to  suffer  for  his  sake.  That  I  may  know  him, — and  the  fel- 
lowshij)  of  his  sufferings.  If  so  be  that  we  sufl’er  with  him, 
lint  w  e  may  also  be  glorified  together.”  Surely,  this  simi¬ 
larity  in  these  important  cases,  must  naturally  indicate  a 
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r^'scmblancc  in  others  of  equal  consequence ;  it  must  induce 
the  belief,  that,  the  actuating  principle  is  to  l)C  the  same  in 
the  disciples  of  Christ  as  in  their  Master.  And  hence  the 
apostle  gave  the  direction  j  ‘Met  this  mind  be  in  you,  which 
was  also  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

In  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  the  in¬ 
fluence  it  ought  to  have  upon  his  professed  followers,  we 
may  ask,  what  but  the  most  pure?  the  most  generous,  and 
most  elevated  airection  could  have  moved  our  Lord  to  en¬ 
gage  in  a  cause,  which,  from  the  beginning,  he  well  knew, 
would  inevitably  lead  to  his  death  as  a  miscreant  and  a 
malefactor?  “No  man,”  says  he,  “taketh  my  life  from  me; 

1  lay  it  down  of  myself that  is,  no  man  takes  my  life 
against  my  will,  or  contrary  to  my  expectation.  Jesus 
always  appeared  to  have  thought,  and  felt,  and  acted,  as  if 
he  had  “  counted  the  cost,”  before  he  engaged  in  the  |)cri- 
lous  enterprize,  which  made  him  the  victim  of  popular  fury, 
directed  by  the  art  of  a  jealous  and  persecuting  priesthood. 
In  some  instances,  we  have  heard  and  read  of  men,  who 
have  been  called  true  patriots,  because,  they  have  volun¬ 
tarily  subjected  themselves  to  great  sacrifices,  to  serve  their 
country  and  promote  its  welfare  ;  and  such  examples  are 
supposed  to  reflect  great  honor  upon  those  who  present 
them;  but  this  is  only  in  proportion  to  their  apparent  dis¬ 
interestedness  ;  and  hence,  if  we  could  always  know  the 
motives  and  objects  by  which  such  men  are  influenced,  we 
should  abate  much  of  our  commendation.  Jesus  Christ 
could  have  had  no  w’orldly  object;  he  was  influenced  by 
no  worldly  policy ;  no  low,  grovelling  desire  prompted  his 
exertions.  It  has  been  alleged  by  the  op|)osers  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  that,  its  founder  expected  an  earthly  kingdom.  Why 
then,  did  he  not  take  the  kingdom  of  Israel?  The  honors  of 
royalty  were  ofl’ered  him.  The  people  were  ready  to  admit 
his  claims,  if  he  had  presented  any;  and  at  one  time,  they 
were  prepared  to  make  him  a  king  by  force.  What  did 
Jesus  gain  by  his  miracles,  his  preaching,  and  his  numerouA 
deeds  of  mercy  ?  “  The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the 
air  have  nests;  but  the  Son  of  man  had  not  where  to  lay 
his  head.”  The  life  of  our  Saviour  evinced  the  truth  of  his 
own  declaration,  “  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered 
unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 
These  truths  ought  to  be  distinctly  stated  ;  IwM-aiise,  it  ought 
to  be  clearly  understood,  that  all  that  is  noble  and  disinter¬ 
ested  in  love,  w'as  exemplitied  in  (he  character  of  “  the 
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fiposlle  and  high  priest  of  our  profession,”  that  wc,  wiio  cali 
ourselves  his  servants,  may  be  induced  to  imitaU*  his  ex¬ 
ample,  and  excited  to  similar  exertions  and  sacrifices  for 
the  welfare  of  man. 


For  the  Repertory. 

jFatni'lfar  Si'alogur 

BETWEEN  A  DEIST  AND  A  rNIVERSALIST  OF  TOE  MODERN  SCHOOE. 

A  UtiiversaUal  and  a  Deist  happening  to  fall  into  conver¬ 
sation  concerning  their  religious  tenets,  the  following  was 
the  result  of  their  inquiries  and  debates. 

U.  1  have  often  wondered  how  a  person  could  be  a 
Deist,  since  the  doctrine  w  hich  wc  maintain  is  so  much  more 
rational  and  consistent,  and  3delds  so  much  more  hap})iness 
to  a  person  while  he  remains  in  this  life.  And  now,  sir,  as 
I  understand  that  you  profess  to  be  a  Deist,  1  should  be 
very  happy  to  have  a  conversation  w  ith  you  on  the  subject, 
and,  if  possible,  convince  3^ou  of  your  error,  and  lead  you 
to  embrace  Univcrsalism.  If  you  will  be  candid  in  reason¬ 
ing,  I  have  no  doubt  of  our  being  agreed  in  the  conclusion^ 

D.  I  shall  be  equally  happy  with  3^011  in  having  a  frefj, 
and  candid  conversation  on  the  subject  of  religion,  ana 
doubt  not  of  its  yielding  mutual  edification  ;  and,  if  the  re¬ 
sult  should  not  be  a  perfect  agreement  in  every  particular, 
it  may  serve  at  least  to  give  us  a  correct  understanding  of 
each  other’s  opinions.  But,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  proper 
that  w^e  should  distinctly  know'  on  what  points  we  are  and 
are  not  agreed  ;  otherw  ise  we  cannot  converse  intelligibly, 
or  to  profit.  For  it  would  be  needless  to  occupy  time  in 
speaking  upon  those  things  in  w  hich  we  are  agreed.  Please 
to  give  a  statement  of  3^our  views, 

U.  It  is  necessary  that  I  inform  you,  in  the  first  place, 
that  I  am  a  genuine  Universalist.  '^I'hcre  are  some  who  are 
railed  Universalists,  w  ho  believe  in  a  punishment  after  death; 
but  their  scheme  we  consider  to  be  the  remains  of  supersti¬ 
tion,  and  but  little  better  than  Calvinism.  It  is  true,  theirs 
is  the  doctrine  which  was  advocated  in  former  times,  and 
w'as  called  universal  salvation  ;  but  it  is  too  foolish  and  ab¬ 
surd  to  be  believed  in  this  enlightened  age.  ff'c  believe 
that  all  the  reward  of  virtue  and  evil  is  in  this  w  orld,  and 
that  this  is  sufilcient  to  sanction  and  influence  the  practice 
of  morality. 
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1),  \  cry  good,  sir;  in  this  respect  we  believe  just  as  you 
lio.  1  always  thought  that  it  was  a  cruel  thing  to  tornieni 
the.  minds  ol  }XiO})le  about  a  punishment  in  the  future  eter¬ 
nal  world”  in  order  to  make  them  good  here  ;  and  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  there  are  some  in  ihcse  days  who  have 
shaken  ofl'  the  shackles  of  tradition  and  superstition,  and 
are  bold  enough  to  confront  this  absurd  doctrine,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  tliey  will  prevail. 

Since  we  are  so  well  agreed  on  this  point,  I  should  be 
pleased  to  know  w  hat  you  think  al)out  a  futun  state,  Pleaso 
10  give  me  a  full  disclosure  of  your  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

U.  Why,  on  this  subject  1  cannot  be  ijuite  so  explicit  as 
on  some  others.  It  is  the  usual  practice  of  our  preachers 
to  sjieak  of  a  future  state  and  future  happiness  in  language 
which  is  common  among  other  denominations.  But  as  to 
there  really  being  such  a  state,  or  what  will  be  the  condition 
of  it,  are  subjects  on  which  we  arc  not,  perhaps,  perfectly 
agreed.  However,  should  I  be  indulged  a  conjecture,  I 
should  say,  that  the  most  prevailing  opinion  in  our  order  is 
this  ;  that  the  soul  of  man  is  an  emanation  from  Deity,  a 
part  of  his  own  substance  which  he  ditfused  into  man  w  hen 
he  breathed  into  him  the  breath  of  life.  The  soul,  in  itself, 
is  a  pure  spiritual  substance,  and  all  its  present  dcfilcmenf 
arisen  from  its  connexion  or  union  with  the  body,  and  when 
it  is  separated,  it  is  drawn  back  again  into  the  divinity. 

I).  Do  you  think  that  the  soul  is  intelligent  after  death, 
and  conscious  of  its  past  life  in  this  world  ? 

U.  Intelligent — yes,  to  be  sure,  as  it  w  ill  be  a  part  of  the 
Deity  himself,  who  is  infinitely  intelligent.  But  as  to  the 
soul’s  being  conscious  of  its  past  life  in  the  body,  it  is  a 
matter  which  we  cannot  determine.  Wc  know  nothing  what 
w’e  were  before  we  came  here,  and  w  hen  we  enter  a  future 
world,  why  is  it  any  more  likely  that  wc  shall  know*  what 
we  were  here? 

D.  Then,  to  make  short  of  the  matter,  you  rather 
think,  that  we  shall  be  in  the  same  or  siuiilar  condition 
after  we  leave  this  world  that  wc  were  before  we  came 
licrc,  do  you  ? 

U,  Ves,  I  think  that  is  the  most  rational  idea,  and  I  pre¬ 
sume  that  it  is  the  most  common  one  cniertuined  in  our 
order. 

IJ,  I  am  well  satisfied  with  your  views  on  this  subject. 
I  have  often  thought  that  it  was  absurd  for  ministers  to 
out  long  discourses  about  a  future  world,  tell  how 
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much  souls  know  after  death,  how  they  will  remember  what 
they  have  done  here,  For  it  is  a  subject  that  no  one 
knows  any  thinp;  about. 

U*  1  am  really  pleased  that  you  so  w'cll  accord  with  our 
views,  and  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself  that  if  you  were  ac¬ 
quainted  with  our  whole  system,  you  would  fall  in  with  us 
entirely. 

D,  I  have  long  thought  there  was  not  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  your  opinions  and  ours,  and,  if  we  could  have  a  full 
understanding,  I  presume  that  we  should  nearly,  if  not  per¬ 
fectly  agree.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  proceed  ? 

U.  You  must  understand  that  we  do  not  profess  to  call 
ourselves  Deists.  We  call  ourselves  Christians  ;  profess  to 
believe  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection. 

D.  I  know  you  profess  to  believe  in  these  things,  but  1 
should  like  to  know  what  your  ])articular  ideas  are  on  these 
subjects.  Perhaps,  if  you  explain  yourself,  we  shall  not  be 
so  wide  apart  as  you  may  now'  imagine.  In  what  sense  do 
you  consider  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  w  orld  ? 

U.  Christ,  by  his  gospel,  instructs  mankind  concerning 
the  character  of  God,  his  gracious  designs,  and  their  own 
moral  obligations,  and  thus  saves  them  from  ignorance,  sin, 
and  misery  in  this  world. 

D.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  office  of  Jesus  Christ 
as  a  Saviour  has  any  thing  to  do  w  ith  the  future  state  of 
mankind,  do  you  ? 

U,  No ;  his  only  business  was  to  enlighten  and  reform 
men  here,  in  this  w  orld,  w  here  men  are  sinners. 

D.  Then  you  consider  him  as  a  moral  teacher,  like  So¬ 
crates,  Confucius,  &r.  whose  services  are  beneficial  to  man¬ 
kind  in  this  world  ? 

U,  Truly,  this  is  our  idea  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  liiie 
common  notion  that  “  Christ  came  into  this  world  to  save  us 
in  another  w  orld,”  w'e  consider  erroneous. 

D.  We  agree  with  you  here.  All  of  our  most  serious 
writers  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  a  good  moral  teacher, 
whose  instructions  arc  of  great  use  to  men  in  this  world. 
But  w’e  do  not  believe  as  Christians  generally  represent, 
that  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with  the  future  state  of  mankind. 
But  w’liat  do  you  mean  by  the  resurrection  ? 

U,  Why,  our  preachers  do  not  choose  to  be  very  explicit 
on  this  subject,  as  they  think  it  not  clearly  revealed.  The 
general  opinion,  however,  appears  to  be,  that  the  rcsurrcc- 
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tion  will  take  place  at  death,  and  consists  in  the  soul's  being 
separated  from  the  body  and  raised  to  its  original  j)iirity. 

I).  How  arise  to  its  original  purity? 

U,  Why,  return  to  (iod,  and  be  in  the  same  condition 
that  it  was  bel'ore  it  was  united  to  the  body,  of  which  I  have 
spoken  to  you  before. 

I) ,  Very  well  j  I  have  no  objection  to  these  ideas,  and  I 
believe  they  arc  congenial  with  most  of  our  writers. 

U.  Well,  I  was  confident  when  we  first  introduced  our 
conversation,  that  you  would  be  convinced  of  our  system, 
after  fairly  understanding  it,  and  lieariiig  what  wc  liad  to 
ofl’er  in  its  defence. 

J) ,  Coyivinced!  you  have  told  me  nothing  more  tlian  I 
believed  before,  and  although  you  was  surprised,  at  first, 
that  I  should  Ikj  a  Deist,  it  appears  after  mature  investiga¬ 
tion,  that  there  is  no  material  dillerence  in  our  opinions, 
only  you  call  yourselves  Christians,  and  we  do  not.  All  the 
same  doctrines  which  you  advocate  may  be  learnt  from  tlir 
appearances  of  nature,  and  w'ere  taught  long  before  Jesus 
Christ  was  on  earth.  However,  if  you  choose  to  call  your¬ 
selves  Christians,  1  have  no  objection,  since  we  agree  in  all 
the  main  points. 

i\  Although  7re  ])elievc  nothing  which  is  essentially  dif¬ 
ferent  from  pure  Deism,  and  w  hat  has  been  taught  by  moral 
philosophers  before  and  since  Christ,  still  you  must  consider 
that  the  name  of  Deist  sounds  very  odious  in  a  Christian 
communitj^  and  therefore  we  had  better  call  ourselvts 
Christians,  This  will  help  the  spread  of  trutli. 

D,  I  know  the  name  of  Christian  is  more  popular  than 
that  of  Deist;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  think  it  is  best  for 
men  to  be  honest  and  take  their  proper  name. 

U.  Wc  will  not  dispute  about  the  name  since  we  are 
agreed  in  fundamental  principles.  However,  this  1  would 
observe,  that  if  you  would  take  the  name  of  Christians  we 
could  co-operate  together,  and  be  mutually  instrumental  in 
spreading  the  true  principles  of  religion,  arid  thus  reclaim 
the  world  from  bigotry  and  superstition. 

D,  I  am  happy  that  wc  arc  so  well  united  in  our  opinions, 
and  that  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  divide  us  but  the 
mere  name ;  and  therefore  you  may  be  assured,  that  I  shall 
always  be  found  in  3’our  ranks  and  a  supporter  of  youi 
cause,  which  in  fact  is  my  oun.  IiH'ok u.r.. 
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The  influence  of  prejudice  is  seen,  in  a  greater  or  les* 
degree,  in  all  the  concerns  of  life ;  it  alVects  the  arts  and 
sciences,  civil  policy,  and  even  the  interests  of  agriculture. 
A  strong  attachment  to  what  we  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  correct  and  judicious,  is  naturally  to  be  expect¬ 
ed  ;  and  it  is  no  more  than  right,  that  w*e  should  continue  to 
adhere  to  that,  w  hicli  we  have  found  to  be  good ;  but  our 
decisions  should  be  formed  after  due  trial ;  and  if  W’e  wish 
to  decide  properly,  we  must  consent  to  examine  and  com¬ 
pare  things  w  hich  are  presented  to  our  minds,  how'cver  dif¬ 
ferent  or  opposite  their  qualities  may  appear.  If  vve  do 
this,  we  shall  take  the  only  sure  method  to  avoid  the  charge 
of  prejudice,  and  our  attachment  to  that,  of  the  excellence 
of  w  hich  we  arc  convinced,  will  appear  to  be  rational  and 
well  founded. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  most  common  aflairs,  that  prejudice 
exerts  the  greatest  pow  cr ;  it  is  in  religion,  that  k  displays 
itself  with  the  moa  extensive  and  unhappy  eflect.  It  is  in 
the  most  important  concern,  that  the  avenues  to  the  mind 
arc  apt  to  be  shut  w  ith  truly  formidable  barriers,  and  where 
the  impediments  to  knowdeage  seem  to  bear  a  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  subject,  with  wdiich  it  is  our 
interest  to  become  ac(|uaintcd.  dVe  hear  of  new  views  of 
religion ;  new  trains  of  ideas  arc  suggested;  it  is  hinted  that, 
though  religion,  in  itself  considered,  is  ever  the  same,  and 
requires  no  improvement,  yet  that,  imperfect  creatures  may 
improve  in  their  views  and  apprehensions  of  the  subject, 
and  greatly  extend  their  inquiries,  and  enlarge  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  in  relation  to  religious  truth  ;  but  such  suggestions  arc 
coldly  received  ;  we  have  made  up  our  minds  ;  w'e  are  satis¬ 
fied  with  our  present  attainments ;  in  a  word,  our  |>rejudiccs 
operate  to  check  and  retard  the  improvement  of  which  we 
arc  naturally  capable. 

It  is  the  nature  of  prejudice  to  maintain  a  dominion,  with 
which  the  subject  is  well  satisfied,  and  of  the  real  character 
of  Avhich  he  is  extremely  ignorant,  till  he  experiences  a  de¬ 
liverance  from  it.  How  pleased,  how'  delighted,  must  that 
man  have  been,  w  ho  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  “  We  have 
found  him,  of  whom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  wTite.”  With  him,  the  manacles  of  prejudice  were 
broken,  and  he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  the  Messiah,  and 
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receive  Jesus,  as  the  su])ject  of  afirlent  prccliciion.  iVt  the 
person  to  whom  this  aJilrcss  was  made  seems  to  have  hren 
possessed  with  the  feelings  that  his  religious  education  had 
inspired,  and  indeed  to  have  l)een  actuated  by  a  temporary 
j)rejudice  against  Jesus ;  for  lie  immediately  asked  the  <)ues- 
tion,  “can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?’’  'J’hc 
state  of  this  marrs  mind  was  very  similar  to  that  of  ma/y  in 
modern  times,  d'hey  cannot  believe,  that  “any  good  thing 
can  come”  from  any  quarter  except  their  own.  l)e>titute 
of  the  sanctions,  which  their  creeds,  their  universities,  or 
their  forms  of  worship  confer,  3’^ou  ma}"  expect  but  little  at¬ 
tention,  or  rather  3"ou  may  calculate  upon  lieing  despised 
and  rejected.  Their  reasoning  is  similar  to  that  of  Nathaniel, 
can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth?’’ 

"J’he  remedy  for  this  stale  of  mind,  is  exhibited  in  the  reply 
to  the  preceding  question,  “come  and  sec:”  i.  e.  “if  you  wouh! 
determine  whether  the  person  that  we  have  found  is  the 
IVIcssiah  or  not;  if  you  really  wish  to  know  if  any  good 
thing  can  come  from  the  place  which  you  seem  to  despise, 
you  may  easily  satisfy  yourself,  by  giving  y'our  mind  to  the 
subject,  and  comparing  the  evidence  relating  to  if,  as  we 
have  done.”  It  requires  considerable  elTort  of  mind  to 
shake  ofl'the  prejudices  of  education  ;  but  there  is  no  other 
way/ to  arrive  at  truth.  There  must  sometimes  be  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  feelings  we  have  imbibed,  in  favor  of  a  system  of 
religion,  or  we  shall  make  no  progress  in  rclirfous  knowl¬ 
edge.  Solomon  advised  to  “  buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it  not.’’ 
lie  recommended  to  part  with  every  thing  to  obtain  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  such  immense  value.  The  cd’ort  of  a  mind  that 
cheerfully  comfilics  with  these  directions,  receives  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  heaven.  The  man  w  ho  seeks  truth  for  its  ow  n 
sake,  will  assuredly  find  it;  and  during  his  researches,  he 
is  Qii  object  which  angels  ronlemplale  with  satisfaction. 
J’hus,  wdien  “  Jesus  saw  Nathaniel  coming  to  him,  he  saiJ 
of  him,  behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.’’  A 
sincere  heart,  with  an  artless  disposition,  and  earnestly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  pursuit  of  religious  Kiiow  lt  dgc,  will  always  re- 
reivc  the  high  approbation  of  him,  “  who  jinlgrrth  not  as 
man  judgeth.’’ 
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POETRY. 

Cfiri>  pour'll  thr  rrU  libation  forth. 

They  pour'd  the  red  libation  forth, 

And  hlPd  the  golden  bowl  ; 

I  dash'd  it  on  the  famish'd  earth, 

.\nd  spurn'd  its  base  control, — 

And  said— no  more  my  peace  shall  be 
A  victim  to  thy  treachery  ! 

They  wove  of  Fame  the  blooming  wreatii, 

My  brow  the  chaplet  twin'd  ; 

My  foot  1  trod  the  flowers  beneath, 

And  gave  them  to  the  wind, — 

And  said — my  heart  no  more  shall  trust 
To  that  which  is  itself  but  dust ! 

They  brought  me  Beauty's  child,  and  gave 
To  me  her  fairy  form  ; 

Death  came  !  she  fill'd  the  silent  grave — 

Fed  on  her  cheek  the  worm  ; 

1  lov'd,  yet  said — no  more  will  I 
O'er  flower  so  frail,  in  sorrow  sigh ! 

They  brought  me  then  a  spirit  sweet — 
Religion,  ever  fair ; 

My  tears  bedew'd  her  holy  feet. 

My  soul  arose  in  prayer,— 

And  said — Fame,  Pleasure,  all  farewell ! 

Blest  spirit !  thou  hast  broke  their  spell ! 


Zhe  Souls  of  thr  Jlust. 

Souls  of  the  just !  whose  truth  and  love. 
Like  light  and  warmth,  once  lived  below. 
Where  have  you  ta'eri  your  flight  above. 
Leaving  life's  vale  in  wintry  woe  * 

God  hath  withdrawn  you  near  his  throne. 
Centre  and  source  of  brightness  all. 

As  o'er  yon  hills  the  evening  sun 

Recalls  his  beams  when  shadow's  fall. 

But  there  are  wistful  eyes  that  find 
A  lost  in  every  parting  ray  ; 

And  there  are  exiled  souls  behind 
That  long  with  you  to  fly  away. 

Oh  !  happy  hour,  when  ev'ry  germ 
Of  captive  spirit  shall  be  free. 

And  shine  with  you,  all  bright  and  warm. 
Around  one  glorious  Deity  ! 
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